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LORD WOLSELEY'S MISTAKES/ 

BY JEFFERSON DAVIS. 



LoED WoLSELEY has twice conspicuously assumed the part of 
a self-appointed judge of certain military problems presented by 
the war between the States, and has presumed to pronounce his 
decisions in a tone of authority that, viewing his capacity, amuses, 
and, viewing his record, amazes, the reader competent to judge 
between the critic and the movements and men he has under- 
taken to criticise. In The North Amekican Eeview for May 
he returns with increased venom to his attack on the Confederate 
Executive. As his reference to me is so manifestly dragged into 
his article, and so transparently an ebullition of temper, I had 
not intended to notice it. But I have been so earnestly urged by 
personal friends in both sections, in the interest of historical 
truth, to refute Lord Wolseley's slanderous perversions of Con- 
federate history that I reluctantly yield my personal inclination 
to reply to him in the pages of The Eeview. 

My reluctance to engage in the controversy relating to the war 
between the States is not personal only, but rests on considera- 
tions of public interest ; for such controversies give occasion to 
demagogues for reviving old animosities that are injurious to the 
general welfare — animosities which, unless stimulated, will surely 
and speedily disappear. But, on the other hand, in order that 
crimination and recrimination between the States may forever 
cease, it is needful that the truth, and the whole truth, should be 
known, and not perverted in the interest of faction. An entente 
cordiale cannot rest on a partisan pedestal. 

* General Wolseley having criticised the Hon. Jefferson Davis In one of his arti- 
cles, it seems but fair that the ex-President of the Confederacy should have an op- 
portunity to reply. At the same time, It should be remembered, in justice to General 
Wolseley, that that distinguished soldier expressly states that his axtlcles deal only 
with the information supplied by The Century's history of the Civil War ; and he 
cannot be held responsible for deficiencies in that soui'ce of Information.— Editor 

NOBTH AMEBIOAN REVIEW. 
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For my own part in the contest between the sections I have 
no excuses to make and no apology to offer. I did my duty to 
the best of my ability, according to the faith in which I was 
reared and to which I adhere. What is true in my own case is 
equally true of my associates. Instead of being " traitors," we 
were loyal to our States ; instead of being rebels against the Union, 
we were defenders of the Constitution as framed by its founders 
and as expounded by them. Taught by them to regard the State as 
sovereign and the Federal Government as the agent, not the ruler, 
of the State, we loyally followed the lead of the sovereign and 
resisted the usurpations of the agent. We do not fear the verdict 
of posterity on the purity of our motives or the sincerity of our 
belief, which our sacrifices and career suflSciently attested. 

But while we of the South have no desire to keep alive the 
controversies of the war, it is equally due to our own self-respect 
and a duty to our dead associates to repel the unjust aspersions 
that it has been sought to fasten on the motives and conduct of 
the leaders of the Confederacy. 

In previous attacks Lord Wolseley contented himself, as he 
does in the first few pages of his first Nobth Amebicak Review 
article, with speaking of me in a tone of lofty disparagement, 
without condescending to give specific reasons for his unfavorable 
opinion. But now, after a somewhat Olympian sentence of con- 
demnation, the Adjutant-General incautiously gives a condensed 
bill of particulars, as if to justify his unfavorable opinion. He 
writes : 

" It may be said that it was impossible for any one to foresee the dimensions to 
which the struggle would grow. But surely It is a statesman's business at least par- 
tiaUy to gauge the strength of the forces with which he has to deal. The soi-disarU 
statesman who began his high duties with the avowed expectation that 10,000 En- 
field rifles woiild be sufficient to overawe the United States ; who then refused the 
services of 366,000 men, the flower of the South, and accepted only a fraction of them, 
because he had not arms for more ; the man who neglected to buy the East Indian 
fleet, which happy chance and the zeal of subordinates threw in his way ; the ruler 
whe could not see that the one vital necessity for the South was, at all sacrifice and 
at all hazard, to keep the ports open ; who rejected all means proposed by others for 
placing the finances of the Confederacy on a sound basis,— that man, as I think, did 
more than any other individual on either side to save the Union. I have not at- 
tempted to make the chjirge against him as complete and crushing as it could easily 
be made by those who trusted him with almost unlimited powers in their behalf." 

Specifications are always needed to give credence, if not cur- 
rency, to false accusations against men in representative official 
positions ; but as the acts of such men are necessarily of public 
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record, they enjoy a facility of refutation rarely accorded to men 
in more private stations. 

I might well be ashamed of my public career if I could feel 
that the opinion of any European stripling without an earned 
record of ability either in civil or military life could afEect my 
reputation in America, and therefore I pass unnoticed his personal 
depreciation ; but I should have graver cause to be ashamed of 
my administration of the Confederate Government if the allega- 
tions he makes, without proof or reference, were founded in fact. 

Each and every allegation in Lord Wolseley's indictment, 
above quoted, is either false in direct statement or false by in- 
ference. 

It is impossible, in the limited space you assign me, fully to 
refute all of Lord Wolseley's false statements by all the abun- 
dant proofs in contemporary records and books that I might easily 
submit ; but in the restricted space placed at my disposal I shall 
notice each of his allegations as briefly as possible. 

I. — "The soi-disant statesman who began his high duties with 
the avowed expectation that 10,000 Enfield rifles toould ie sufficient 
to overawe the United States ; who then refused the services of 
j66,ooo men, the flower of the South, and accepted only a fraction 
of them, because he had not arms for more." 

This assertion that 366,000 men, " the flower of the South," 
were offered to me and refused is so devoid of truth or prob- 
ability that only the most reckless indifference to both could 
have uttered it. That in the then condition of the Confederate 
States there should have been such a numerous organization to 
offer itself is as incredible as that the President, who notoriously 
differed with most of his countrymen in apprehending a long and 
bloody war, should have declined the services of such a force. It 
is untrue as a whole and in every part. A writer of history may be 
expected to consult contemporaneous records rather than to ac- 
cept the rumors of manifestly unfriendly writers. In this case, 
for example, reference might have been made to the Confederate 
law of that period. 

In the act of March 6, 1861, " to provide for the public de- 
fence," the first section authorized the President of the Confeder- 
ate States of America to ask for and accept the services of any 
number of volunteers, not exceeding 100,000, "to serve for 
twelve months, unless sooner discharged." By the second section 
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it is enacted that the volunteers, when mustered into service, 
should be armed by the States from which they came or by the 
Confederate States. By the fifth section the President was au- 
thorized to accept the volunteers in companies, squadrons, battal- 
ions, and regiments. Prom this it will be seen that the largest 
organization contemplated, or which the President was author- 
ized to accept, was the regiment, and that, beyond the power 
of the Confederate Government to arm the volunteers, they were 
required to be armed by the States from which they came. The 
law treated the possession of arms as the condition on which 
volunteers might be accepted, but the English Adjutant- General, 
in haste to censure, does not stop to inquire whether his "men in 
buckram" had arms. 

Again, a military critic should know that, although arms are 
indispensable, munitions of war are also absolutely essential to 
troops in campaign ; and his knowledge need not be very pro- 
found to lead him to the conclusion that ammunition was neces- 
sary to make guns effective. Of the early and active efforts made 
to obtain military supplies notice will be taken in the progress 
of this article. 

There is not a shadow of a shade of truth in Lord Wolseley's 
statement that I began my duties as President of the Confederacy 
with ''the avowed expectation that 10,000 Enfield rifles would 
be sufficient to overawe the United States." It is a fact of 
ineffaceable record that I publicly and always predicted a long 
and bloody struggle, and for that reason was often criticised and 
censured by the more ardent advocates of secession and termed 
"slow" and "too conservative." !N"o Southern man had en- 
joyed better opportunities than my public life in Washington had 
given me to gauge the resources and predict the probable policy 
of the people of the Korth; for, as Senator, I had long and in- 
timately associated with their representatives, and for four years 
had been United States Secretary of War. With such oppor- 
tunities of ascertaining the power and sentiments of the Northern 
people, it would have shown an inexcusable want of perception if. 
I had shared the hopes of men less favored with opportunities for 
forming correct judgments, in believing with them that secession 
could be or would be peacefully accomplished. 

The absurdity of these statements may further be seen from 
the fact that, as appears from the official report of General Gor- 
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gas,* chief of ordnance of the Confederacy both under the pro- 
visional and the permanent government, there was in the 
armories of the Confederate States, subject to my order as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, a supply of arms, inadequate, indeed, for the 
needs of the country, but vastly in excess of the number that, 
according to my military-imaginative critic, I had declared suf- 
ficient to overawe the United States ; and yet it is of public 
record that, even before I had selected the members of the pro- 
visional cabinet, or engaged a private secretary, or had any cleri- 
cal assistance whatever, one of my first acts as Provisional Presi- 
dent, at Montgomery, was to commission Captain (afterwards 
Admiral) Eaphael Semmes to proceed north and purchase all the 
arms, ammunition, and other munitions of war, and the machin- 
ery for making them, that he could buy and have delivered. In 
Admiral Semmes's " Memoirs of Service Afloat," it will be found 
on page 83 and the following pages that he reached Montgomery 
on the 19th of February, 1861, the day after the inauguration of 
President Davis. He there states that he called upon the Presi- 
dent, who conversed with him on the want of preparation for de- 
fence and asked Captain Semmes if he could make use of him, 
and explained his purpose to send him to the Northern States to 
gather together, with as much haste as possible, mechanics 
skilled in the manufacture and use of ordnance and rifle ma- 
chinery, the preparation of fixed ammunition, percussion caps, 
etc. " He had not selected all his cabinet, nor, indeed, had he so 
much as a private secretary at his command, as the letter of in- 
structions which he presented for my guidance was written with 
his own hand. This letter was very full and precise, frequently 
descending into detail and manifesting an acquaintance with 
bureau duties scarcely to have been expected," etc. 

Subsequently, upon the appointment of Mr. Mallory as Sec- 

• Genersil Gorgas reports that at the formation of the government the small 
arms at command were 15,000 rifles and 120,000 muskets, stored at Fayetteville, 
Richmond, Charleston, Augusta, Mount Vernon (Ala.), and Baton Rouge. "Besides 
the foregoing, there were at Little Rock, Ark., a few thousand stands, and some few 
at the Texas arsenal, increasing the aggregate of serviceable arms to. say, 143,000. 
To these must be added the arms owned by the several States and by military or- 
ganizations throughout the country, giving, say, 150,000 in all for the use of the 
armies of the Confederacy." That is, fifteen-fold more than, according to Lord 
Wolseley, I had "avowed " as necessary to "overawe " the United States. So earn- 
est were the efforts made by the Confederate Government to increase this number 
of effective arms that the chief-of-ordnance report of July 1, 1863, shows that there 
was then a total of infantry arms, aoqiiired from all sources, of 400,000. 
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retary of the Navy, he sent, March 13, 1861, a letter further 
instructing Captain Semmes to look out for any vessels suited for 
coast defence ; and Captain Semmes writes : " Under these 
instructions I made diligent search in the waters of New York 
for such steamers as were wanted, but none could be found." 
Admiral Semmes adds : 

" I fotind the people everywhere not only willing, but anxious, to contract with me. 
I purchased large quantities o( percussion caps in the city of New York, and sent 
them by express without any disguise to Montgomery. I made contracts for bat- 
teries of light artillery, powder, and other munitions, and succeeded In getting large 
quantities of the powder shipped. I made a contract for removal to the Southern 
States of a complete set of machinery for rifling cannon, with the requisite skilled 
workmen to put it in operation." 

The interference of the civil authorities prevented many of 
these contracts from being fulfilled at a later date. 
General Gorgas, chief of ordnance, writes : 

" As to a further supply of arms, steps had been taken by the President to Import 
these and other ordnance stores from Europe, and Major Caleb Huse, graduate of 
West Point, and at that moment professor in the University of Alabama, was 
selected to go abroad and procure them. He left Montgomery under instructions 
from me early in April, 1861, with a credit of £10,000 from Mr. Memminger. The 
appointment proved a happy one; for he succeeded, with very little money, in con- 
tracting for a good supply and in running my department in debt for nesirly half a 
million— the very best proof of his fitness for his place and of a financial ability 
which supplemented the narrowness of Mr. Memminger's purse." 

II. — " The man who neglected to iuy the East Indian fleet, 
which happy chance and the zeal of subordinates threw in his 
way." 

My first knowledge of the existence of such a story was de- 
rived from the New York Sun of November 17, 1878, in which 
appeared what purported to be an interview with General G. T. 
Beauregard to the effect that he had gone " with the messenger of 
Messrs. Frazer & Co. to Montgomery, had introduced the messenger 
to the Secretary of "War, and took advantage of the opportunity to 
urge upon him the immediate adoption of the proposition, which 
was to buy some six large and strong steamers just built in England 
for the East India Company." I thereupon wrote to General L. 
P. Walker, ex-Secretary of War of the Confederate States, send- 
ing him the New York Sun and requesting such information as 
he might have in regard to the matter, and I received the follow- 
ing reply : 

HxjNTSViLLE, Ala., December 10, 1878. 
Hon. Jeffbbson Davis, Beauvoir, Miss. 

Dear Sib : I have read the article in the New York Sun, which you enclosed in 
your letter to me of the 2d inst. I do not remember the interview with me men 
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tioned by General Beauregard, nor that any proposition was submitted to the Con- 
federate Government (or the sale to it of any steamers of the character stated here. 
If any such proposition was made, it has passed from my recollection. 
Yours respectfully, 

L. P. Walkkb. 

To a like inquiry addressed to Mr. Memminger, ex-Secretary 
of the Confederate Treasury, he replied, on November 37, 1878 : 

Chableston, S. 0„ November 27, 1878. 
JSon. Jbfp Davis, Beauvoir, Miss. 

My Dear Sib : I have no recollection of having heard of the proposition referred 
to by General Beauregard. I remember my having written to Mr. Trenholm, one of 
the firm of Jno. Frazer & Co., to come on to Montgomery to present the ad van tag ea 
of establishing a depot for cotton and munitions of war at Bermuda and some sta- 
tion in the West Indies, and that he came on and appeared before the Cabinet, and 
warmly advocated this plan, and that it met with my cordial approval, but It was 
not approved by the Cabinet. 

I remember nothing of any proposal to purchase the steamers of the India Com- 
pany. Mr. William Trenholm remembers his appearance before the Cabinet In be- 
half of the scheme above mentioned. His address was confined to that scheme, 
but he says he made the proposition to the Secretary of War and to Mr. Mallory, the 
Secretary of the Navy, to purchase the steamers of the Oriental Company, but that 
they had many grounds of objection to the purchase, such as the great draught of 
water, which would prevent their entering Southern ports.thelr construction of iron, 
and the want of money. He has no recoUeetion of ever having spoken to me or you 
on the subject, nor did It enter into the statement made before the Cabinet; and as 
to myself, I have no recollection of having been consulted by either Mr. Mallory or 
the Secretary of the War. 

Very truly yours, 

C. G. Memmingbb. 

It would be needless to consider why I " refused " a proposition 
which was never made to me, and I can only remand both the 
refusal and the reason for it to the region of imagination from 
which they sprang. 

The Confederate States, being without ship-yards and without 
skilled workmen with whom to build cruisers and to provide for 
coast defences, were compelled to look abroad both to buy and 
to build the vessels they required. Capt. J. D. Bullock, a well- 
known officer of the United States Navy, had, immediately after 
his resignation, reported at Montgomery for orders, and was se- 
lected to go abroad as our chief naval agent in Europe. He left 
Montgomery on May 9, 1861, to get cruising ships of suitable type 
afloat with the quickest possible despatch and to buy and forward 
naval supplies of all kinds withont delay. Whoever has read his 
work, entitled " Secret Service of the Confederate States in Eu- 
rope," will not fail to perceive how fortunate was the selection for 
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the vitally important duty on which he was sent abroad. The 
diligence and energy with which he filled the office intrusted to 
him are attested by the list of ships built and bought by him in 
Europe by the Confederate States Navy Department, viz., five 
steam cruisers, one sailing vessel, eight steam blockade-runners, 
one steamer for harbor defence, four steamers contracted for, but 
unfinished at the close of the war ; total, fifteen furnished and 
four under construction. Nor was this all which was contributed ; 
for, meagre as the means were from the beginning to the end of 
the war, there were continuous efforts to create and utilize all ex- 
isting means for defence. To the Confederacy the world is in- 
debted for the introduction of iron-clad ships. A vessel aban- 
doned by the United States was shielded with railroad iron for the 
want of plates, and made a record at Hampton Roads which can 
never be forgotten. 

I have just received (August 13) a letter from Captain Bullock, 
containing important testimony. Captain Bullock, as stated 
above, was appointed by me, when Provisional President, as the 
sole agent of the Confederate States in Europe for the purchase 
of arms, cruisers, transports, and naval munitions of war. He 
was appointed a captain of the Confederate States as soon as he 
resigned his commission in the United States Navy. His letter 
is as follows: 



30 Sydenham Avenub, Sifton Pare, Liverpool, July 29, 1889. 

My Dear Sir : Mr. Stoes3 handed me your letter of the 15th Instant this morn- 
ing, and I hasten to reply by the first returning steaui-.r. I have never seen the book 
to which you allude, namely, ' 'The MUitary Operations of C-e^oral G. T. Beauregard,' 
but. In June, 1884, Mr. Charles K. Prloleau, who was then living In Bruges, sent me 
a copy of the Charleston News and Courier which contained a long. Interesting, and 
very able review of the work. 

The reviewer gave many extracts from the book, and among them one stating, 
in effect, that a fleet of steamers belonging to the East Indian Navy had been offered 
to the Confederate Government at the beginning of the wew, and had been declined 
by them, and that the offer had been made by or through Mr. Charles K. Prloleau. 
Mr. Prloleau was the senior partner of the Liverpool firm of Fraser, Trenholm & Co., 
a firm affiliated with Messrs. John Fraser & Co., of Charleston, and the Liverpool 
branch held the position of the bankers and financial agents of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment during the war of secession. Mr. Prloleau was then brought into close per- 
sonal and ofllcial relations with me during the whole period of that war,and as he had 
never mentioned to me this alleged offer to the Confederate Government, nor had 
ever drawn my attention to any such ships, I was greatly surprised by the statement 
in the review of "General Beauregard's Military Operations." I wrote at once to 
Mr. Prloleau, asking him for information and requesting him, if there was any truth 
in the statement, to tell me why he never mentioned the matter to me. He wrote 
me a very long letter in reply, much of its contents being wholly irrelevant to the 
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point at Issue, but I enclose herewith a paper marked A*, which Is a verbatim copy 
of all that he wrote in respect to my specific inquiries about the alleged offer to the 
Confederate Government. 

When I went to Richmond In October, 1861, to consult with Mr. Mallory about 
our naval operations In Europe, he dwelt much upon the wish of the government to 
get cruisers afloat, and also armored ships to break the blockade. It is not pos- 
sible to believe that he would have omitted all allusion to the East Indian Com- 
pany's fleet, if he had ever beard of those vessels. I had just then returned from 
England with the " Flngal," and, as before mentioned, Mr. Prioleau had given me 
not a hint of the alleged offer. After my return to Europe, I both heard of and saw 
some of the ships, but a glance satisfied me that to buy them for the Confederate 
Navy would have been a senseless weiste of money. They were very big ships, draw- 
ing too much water to enter any Confederate port on the Atlantic coast. At the 
time I saw them they were wholly dismantled, and without guns or any military 
equipment. To arm and man them for the purpose of attacking the blockading ships 
would have required the resources of a well-f umished dock-yard, and the right to 
enlist seamen without Interference. It would have been impossible to equip so large 
a naval force upon the high seas, or at some secret place of rendezvous, as was done 
with the " Alabama " and other cruisers. To put those ten ships In fighting condi- 
tion ^ould have required about one hundred heavy guns, and from twelve to fifteen 
hundred seamen, stokers, etc., with a large supply of small arms and ordnance 
stores. It would also have been necessary to have several large coal-tremsports to 
accompany the fleet, as the ships had only auxiliary sail power, and were dependent 
upon steam for motive power. 

If Mr. Mallory had ever suggested the purchase of these ships, I should just have 
mentioned the foregoing facts, and have drawn his attention to the proclamation of 
Her Britannic Majesty, the British neutrality laws, and the restrictions in respect to 

*A. 

Bbitqks, 2l8t June, 1884. 
Mr Deab BiTLiiOCK ; 

. . . As regards the ten steamers, I thon^ht you knew about them. They were a part 
of the East India Company's fleet, the "Golden Fleece," " Jason," *' Hydispes," etc.; they 
were offered to me at the very beginning of the war, before you came over, and before the 
Queen's proclamation. My Idea was that if they could have been armed and got out, they 
would have swept away every vestige of a Federal blocfcader then upon the water, Fraser, 
Trenholm <fc Co. had not then been appointed agents of the government, and I did not offer 
these vessels to the government, but I mentioned them in a private letter to Mr. G. A. Tren- 
holm, leaving It to his discretion to put it before them. 

As a matter of fact, I never got any reply to this letter and never knew that the ships had 
even been proposed to the government till long after the war. No further inquiries were ever 
made of me concerning them from any quarter. About nine or ten years (or perhaps not quite 
BO much) ago, Genera! Beauregard wrote me, saying that he was engaged upon his history, that 
he had heard about these steamers through "William Trenholm, who had referred him to me for 
the particulars, and asked me If I would give him a statement, and allow him to mention my 
name as to my part of the transaction, to which I willingly consented and gave him just the 
facts stated above. Of course, I know now that the enterprise would have been Impossible, but 
we did not know anything for certain then ; and any opinion of mine would have been that of a 
layman and on its face valueless ; therefore, when I heard no more I naturally concluded either 
that Mr. Trenholm had not thought it worth while to propose the undertaking, or that the 
government had been advised against it by their competent officers, and there is no doubt now 
that they were quite right not to risk so large a sum of money on so doubtful an enterprise, even 
If they could have readily raised it. It is, however, a little strange that, if the government knew 
of these ships at the time you left, they did not instruct yon to look at them. On the whole, I 
am inclined to think that they were never offered to the government at all, hut William Trenholm 
knew of them from having access to his father's correspondence. . , , 
I am, ever yours sincerely, 

C, K. Pkioleac, 
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the coaling of belligerent ships proclaimed by all the neutral powers, and ho would 
have perceived the impracticability of such an undertaking. At a later period of 
the war Mr. MaJlory did direct me to examine two vessels, which I have reason to 
believe belonged to the same fleet. On page 253, Vol. II., of " The Secret Service 
of tke Confederate States," you will find my report with reference to them. I think 
at the moment of nothing else worth mentioning on the subject of your letter, but 
will be glad to give you any further information you may wish, if in my power to do 
so. 

Very faithfully yours, 

Jaues D. Bullock. 
To Hon. Jefferson Davis. 

In the face of facts like these, and many others to which the 
want of space does not permit me to refer, this self-constituted 
authority upon military affairs and civil government, ignorantly 
or maliciously — to me it matters not which — proceeds on an as- 
sumption which had no real foundation to characterize me as 

III. — " The ruler who could not see that the one vital necessity 
for the South was, at all sacrifice and at all hazard, to keep the 
ports open." 

An Englishman of ordinary intelligence might be expected to 
know how vigilant his government was in preventing even un- 
armed merchantmen from leaving their ports, if any one would 
allege that they were intended to be converted into war-ships for 
the use of the Confederate States. The espionage to which Captain 
Bullock was subjected and the delays which resulted from forcing 
him to appeal to the courts must show how flippant and absurd 
it is to assert that a fleet of steamers might have been purchased, 
manned, and equipped, and sent out as cruisers to raise the block- 
ade of Confederate ports. Captain Bullock, vigilant and active, 
inquiring as well in the ports of Great Britain as those of the Con- 
tinent, seems never to have found this fleet of steamers so admir- 
ably adopted to war purposes that with them the Gulf and Atlan- 
tic seaboard might have been so cleanly swept that the commander 
of the fleet should have carried a broom at his masthead. 

The next arraignment by Lord Wolseley's unbridled imagina- 
tion is to describe me as 

IV. — " The ruler who rejected all means proposed ly others for 
placing the finances of the Confederacy on a sound basis." 

This is understood to be the long-ago-exploded theory that 
the Confederacy should have sent out the cotton crop of 1860-'61 
and placed it as the basis of credit in Europe. In answer to this 
visionary charge against the administration as the cause of Con- 
federate failure, Mr. C. G. Memminger, the Secretary of the Treas- 
voL. cxLix. — 3sro. 395. 31 
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ury, on the 37th of March, 1874, wrote to the editor of the 
Charleston News and Courier a letter from which the following 
conclusive extracts are made : 

"The Confederate QoTernment was organized in February, 1861. The blockade 
was Instituted in May, thus leavingf a period of three months in which the 
whole cotton crop on hand, say 4,000,000 bales, ought, according to this military 
financier, to have been got into the hands of the Confederate Government and 
to have been shipped abroad. This would have required a fleet of four thou- 
sand ships, allowing one thousand bales to the ship ! Where would these vessels 
have been procured in the face of the notification of the blockade ? and was not as 
much of the cotton shipped by private enterprise as could have been shipped by the 
government ! When so shipped, the proceeds of the sale were in most ca.ses sold to 
the government in the shape of bills of exchange. The superior advantage of this 
plan is evinced by the fact that throughout the year the government exchanged its 
own notes for bills on England at par, with which it paid for all Its arms and muni- 
tions of war. . . . 

"C. G. Memminqke. 

In answer to the same vague assertion, G. A. Trenholm, the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Memminger in the Treasury Department, wrote to 
the editor of the Charleston News and Courier a full answer, 
from which I make the following extract : 

" Let us examine the facts upon which this theory rests, and without the sup- 
port of which it must necessarily fall to the ground. The crop of cotton available for 
this scheme must have been that of 1860-'61. It could not have been the crop of 
which the seed was not yet put in the ground when the government was formed at 
Montgomery. What was, then, the crop of 186a-'61 ? Was it 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 bales, 
and was it accessible for immediate exportation ! . . . Up to the 28th of Febru- 
ary, the month that gave birth to the infant government, 3,000,000 bales had been re- 
ceived at the seaports, and the great bulk of it had been exported to Europe, or been 
sold to the New England spinners. By the 1st of May 586,000 bales more had been 
received and sold. England and the Continent took 3,127,000 bales; the New England 
spinners 664,000 bales. It will thus be seen that before the new government was 
fairly organized the entire crop was already beycmd its reach ! Another crop fol- 
lowed, but the exportation in any quantity was an absolute impossibility. There 
were no vessels in the ports of the Confederacy. The last had left before the expira- 
tion of the sixty days allowed to foreign tonnage. The only vessels that took cotton 
after that time were the foreign steamers that ran the blockade to procure cargoes 
for the owners. They came In small numbers, and one or two at a time. Had the 
government seized one of them for its own use or prevented them from leaving with 
cotton, they would have ceased to come." 

These extracts from the letters of two of the ablest financiers 
of the South, whose close relation to the Treasury Department 
gave them the best opportunity of knowing what could, should, 
or might have been done, will, it is hoped, be satisfactory to any 
who have doubted the propriety of the financial policy of the 
Confederacy, or who have not seen that the plan proposed was 
utterly impracticable. 

Jefferson Davis. 



